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THE THIRD CHURCH IN BOSTON 



Sunday Moniiii|{, 10.30 

Henry Dunster — In Memoriam 

Th* NobU Armj tf Maityn PimiM Tli«« 

The service this morning is of the nature of a Memorial, for 
which a special order of exercises has been prepared. Henry 
Dunster was the first President of Harvard College. Coming 
to hold certain teachings of the Baptists, he was compeUed, for 
conscience' sake, to resign his high office. One accepting such 
teachings was not to be tolerated as president of the college. 
Had he lived it is believed by many that he would have been 
the natural choice of this church for its first minister. The 
Memorial Tablet is presented by descendants of Dunster by 
the name of Whittemore. 

The answer of Dunster to the Court when under indictment 
" for disturbing the ordinance of infant baptism in the Cam- 
bridge church " : 

** But for the matter, I conceived then, and so do still, 
that I spake the truth in the feare of God, and dare not 
deny the same or go from it untill the Lord otherwise 
teach me, and this I pray the Honored Court to take for 



mine Answer. 



From the Church Calendar for the day, 
November twenty-fourth, nineteen hun- 
dred and seven. 
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Order of Service 

ORGAN PRELUDE 

Meditation — Salome 

DOXOLOGY AND THE LORD'S PRAYER 
ANTHEM The Choir 

Blest are the departed who in the Lord are sleep- 
ing, from henceforth for evermore; they rest 
from their labours, and their works follow them. 
— From Spohr's " Last Judgment." 

PSALM RESPONSIVE .... Number CXVI 

SCRIPTURES Hebrews XI 

PRAYER . The Reverend Cephas B. Crane, D.D., 

Minister of the Church, 1878-1884 

HYMN 614 Congregation 

For all the Saints who from their labors rest 
OFFERTORY 

ADDRESS OF PRESENTATION 

The Reverend G. H. Whittemore 

UNVEILING OF THE TABLET 

RESPONSE FOR THE CHURCH 

The Reverend Francis H. Rowley, D.D., 

Minister 

ADDRESS .... DAVID G. LYON, D.D., 

HOLLis Professor of Divinity, Harvard University 

ADDRESS . The Reverend Nathan E Woqd, D.D., 

President of the Newton Theological Institution 

PRAYER, RESPONSE AND BENEDICTION 

ORGAN POSTLUDE 

Elegy — 5fto5 
5 
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Our Father who art in heaven, and on the earthy and 
with us now as we draw nigh unto Thee; we rejoice in 
the privilege of entering into Thy courts this day that we 
may receive inspiration from Thy truth and from godly 
and heroic men of all the ages that are past. We would 
offer to Thee the sacrifices which Thou hast promised to 
accept, — the sacrifice of contrition and confession for ail 
our sins, and the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving for 
all Thy goodness and grace. We rejoice in the ancient 
saying that instead of the fathers shall be the children. 
For we who are living now on the earth are the children, 
and we are encouraged to believe that as Thou wast with 
our fathers so Thou art now with us. We, too, have 
noble opportunities of faith and devotion, of courage 
and service and achievement. But we would not forget 
that instead of the children have been the fathers. We 
have had fathers after the flesh and fathers after the 
spirit. Many of us can say in truth that our fathers 
after the flesh were also our fathers after the spirit, so that 
because of them we are of a chosen generation and of a 
royal priesthood. We thank Thee for the long succession 
of seers who were also prophets. The seers, the men who 
have the vision of truth and duty, are many; fewer are the 
prophets, the men who courageously proclaim the truth 
that they see, and even unto death are faithful in the dis- 
charge of duty. For the goodly fellowship of the proph- 
ets we praise Thee: for the noble army of martyrs we 
praise Thee. In the company of prophets and martyrs 
was the man of wise and courageous devotion whom we 
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8 DUNSTER MEMORIAL 

are now assembled in this house of God to honor and 
memorialize. He had received from Thee excellent and 
exalted gifts. He had achieved opulent learning and 
signal virtue. He had become the revered president of 
what is to-day one of the great universities of the world. 
But there came to him from Thee a sublime vision of 
truth. He saw that every man must consecrate himself 
to God, and that a valid consecration could not be pledged 
on his behalf by another. He saw that a true church of 
Christ must be composed only of those who with intelli- 
gence and true devotion, and before men and angels, 
thus consecrate themselves. He had the vision of a 
spiritual church. It was as a seer that he received the 
vision; it was as a prophet that he boldly proclaimed it; 
it was as a martyr that he surrendered his high position 
and accepted the spoiling of his goods. We cannot know 
as Thou knowest the rich fruitage, in the life of the church 
and in the life of the nation, of the heroic fidelity of this 
man. But we do know that he was worthy of all the honor 
to be given him here this day. With devout gratitude we 
thank Thee that Thou gavest him, and men like him, to 
the world. Grant that we may receive inspiration from 
the sages and saints and heroes who are now with Thee 
in glory. As the years shall come and go, may there be 
found in every generation of those who shall worship Thee 
in this temple, men who shall be found worthy of memo- 
rials like the one we this day unveil. So shall Thy 
Kingdom come and Thy will be done on earth as in 
heaven. Graciously accept the prayers and praises 
which we offer to Thee in the name of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen. 



Adliar^jBjB of i^r^BPtttation 



THE REV. GEORGE H. WHITTEMORE 



Two hundred and fifty-three years ago, on June 10, 
1654, Henry Dunster tendered his resignation of the 
presidency of Harvard College, in consequence of views 
which he had come to hold and to utter upon what the 
Bible teaches. It was not at first fully accepted, and 
four months later he repeated the act and laid down the 
office which he had administered for fourteen years, fol- 
lowmg his arrival from England in 1640. 

The two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of this final 
resignation was studiously observed by our Old Cambridge 
Church, in October, 1904; and every week its calendar 
notes the sessions of its Dunster Bible Class, and of its HoUis 
Class, a name of kindred significance. I come to this func- 
tion to-day with the hearty congratulations of its able, con- 
secrated, and beloved minister, the Rev. Dr. Bradbury. 
It is right and proper for the worshippers of his flock on 
Harvard Street, under the shadows of the University 
which has always treated it so kindly and hospitably, to 
regard Dunster as the tutelar genius of their classic and 
sacred precinct. But if the place of his example affords 
that church a glad and reverential claim upon the name 
of Dunster, as that of a spiritual ancestor, so does the 
time of it give a similar claim to this venerable church. 

The late Rev. Dr. Jeremiah Chaplin says in his Life of 
Dunster: " It seems not unlikely that, had he been living 
at the time, he might have been found united with Mr. 
Gould and nine others, in 1665, in establishing a Baptist 
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church. But the hour had not yet come for such a move- 
ment, and Mr. Dunster was led by Providence into an- 
other field, where he died before a Baptist church was 
formed in either the Massachusetts or Plymouth colony." 
The first such churches in Massachusetts, we may remind 
ourselves this morning, were that foimded in Rehoboth, 
now the Swansea Church, in 1663, and your own in 
Charlestown, two years later, when Dunster had been 
dead six years. 

The estimate of Dunster's example, influence, and 
associations, arrived at by the Rev. President Wood, of New- 
ton, your former minister and historian, so weU and pro- 
phetically named Nathan Eusebius, led him to claim in 
his work a large measure of truth for saying that Dunster 
was the founder of this church; and he asserts: " There 
can be no doubt that if Henry Dunster had Uved until 
1665 he would have become the first pastor of the church," 
adding that his " name and memory will ever hold a 
cherished and fragrant place in the history of the First 
Baptist Chiu-ch." 

In thinking of Dunster as the first president of Harvard, 
we may always recall with pleasure the tributes of two 
eminent successors, Josiah Quincy and Charles WiUiam 
EUot. As you face the stage of Sanders Theatre in Cam- 
bridge, the scene of Conunencement and other academic 
exercises,, on its right extremity is the marble statue of 
President Quincy. It does not require a prophet or the 
son of a prophet to forecast that the like space on the 
left will some day — a distant one, if it may please Grod — 
be filled with the figure of President EUot. The high dis- 
tinction of these two great presidents makes their awards 
peculiarly impressive. 

Quincy, in his " History of Harvard University," an 
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expansion of the address which he delivered at the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the college, in 1836, wrote of 
Duhster, after lauding his learning and ability, that ** in 
the adjoining churchyard now lie the remains of as true 
a friend and as faithful a servant as this College ever 
possessed." 

The appreciation by President Eliot was rendered at the 
inauguration of the Rev. Dr. W. H. P. Faunce as Presi- 
dent of Brown University. Having made a somewhat 
special, as well as general, generous acknowledgment of 
the services of our communion with others to the causes of 
education, toleration, and liberty, EUot said of his first 
predecessor: " He was turned out on a cold, rough, 
thankless world, after fourteen years of devoted service 
under the most adverse conditions; but, to-day, Dunster 
is one of Harvard's saints and heroes." 

What made him so? No more important considera- 
tion can engage our attention on this Lord's day. Was it 
not simply that he had the faith of which we have just 
now heard in the New Testament lesson of famous men; 
and that he sought truth supremely. Truth, the motto 
on the first seal of Harvard College, adopted early in his 
presidency; and that he strove to be conformed to Christ, 
who was himself the way, the truth, and the life; like St. 
Paul, counting all things but loss for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord? Dunster's 
martyrdom — the term is President Quincy's — is it not a 
call to every one of us to be a Christian, a confessed Chris- 
tian, a baptized Christian ? 

The inscription about to be uncovered — and Dr. 
Rowley thinks it may be of interest for me to say that the 
act will be performed by Robert Dunster Whittemore, a 
descendant in the eighth generation — contains an inter- 
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esting discovery. After long obscurity, the year of Dun- 
ster's birth has lately been made known. We rescue the 
event from oblivion after almost three centuries, and lose 
no time in erecting this memorial on its first recurring 
anniversary season. For the birth was probably but a 
short time before the date of the christening, which took 
place November 26, 1609, at Bury, Lancashire, England. 
This last official record is all of which we can be absolutely 
certain, as in the case of Shakespeare, Harvard, and the 
men of that age generally. 

As he died in 1659, his earthly course was of but fifty 
years, less than twenty of which were spent in New Eng- 
land, but long enough to bear the cross and win the crown. 
Brief career surely, — yet the life of one with the loving 
and forgiving spirit of which Dr. ChapUn writes, caUing 
him " thoroughly good as well as great — a man to be 
loved even more than to be admired; " one who in his per- 
sonal relations, and in those he sustained to beneficent 
and permanent agencies of religion and education, can be 
justly called, as we have seen Dunster called, true friend, 
faithful servant, saint, hero, — such a character is one 
more instance that in short measures life may perfect be. 

To those who can read these titles between the lines, 
with their lessons of kindness, fidelity, goodness, courage, 
and piety, the marble now delivered by my brothers and 
myself, through you. Reverend Brother in Christ, to the 
keeping of this ancient parish, will indeed set forth a 
memory to be cherished as an example and an inspiration 
for living to the glory of God, Father, Son, Spirit, world 
without end. Amen. 



VifBpttttBt far % (Hlfurrlf 



THE REV. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, D.D., MINISTER 



Many pleasant tasks have fallen to my lot during the 
years that I have been the minister of this church, but 
among them all there have been few that have brought 
to me a keener pleasure than this that I am now asked to 
perform. A new witness is to bear henceforth its noble 
testimony from these walls to the fact that as a church 
our history runs back into those far-off days when the 
foundations of a new commonwealth and a new nation 
were being laid by men whose names for us have become 
immortal. 

The past — no wise man will ignore its claim upon him 
for his reverent gratitude in the light of the inheritance 
it has bequeathed to him. A wider horizon may be ours 
to-day in many ways than that out toward which the 
fathers looked nearly three hundred years ago, but the 
line of continuity is unbroken from them to us. We have 
only climbed to higher levels by the same paths their 
feet were treading. 

In the heroic struggle for soul-liberty that character- 
ized the second, third, and fourth quarters of the seven- 
teenth century here in Massachusetts, the men who 
founded this church and others sharing with them essen- 
tially their convictions played a glorious part. It is not 
too much to say that the men and women who organized 
this church, and their immediate successors, did more 
and suffered more to win for their fellows the blessings 
of religious liberty than any other group of men and 

13 
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women of those eventful days. They had trial of cruel 
mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover, of bonds and 
imprisonments; they were charged with sedition, they 
were driven into exile, they wandered about, not a few of 
them, destitute, afflicted, tormented. I would that 
somewhere on these walls, graven into imperishable marble, 
their names might be found. It is a tribute we owe them. 
Over those names I would write the ancient legend : " The 
noble army of martyrs praise thee." 

I am further pleased at the setting up of this memorial, 
because not only will it witness to our relationship with 
one of those who bore so brave a part in that heroic struggle, 
but because of what it will have to say to the generations 
that are to come, as to the relations of the Baptists to 
the early educational life of New England. Here was a 
man, one of the foremost scholars of his time, a graduate 
of Cambridge, England, a fellow-student in that famous 
university with Jeremy Taylor and John Milton, who, 
while President of Harvard College, was led to accept 
so far certain of those teachings for which Baptists had 
long contended, that, rather than be silent concerning 
them, or disloyal to the truth as God had given it to him 
to see it, he was willing to resign his high office and suflFer, 
if need be, the loss of all things. When I remember this, 
and those generous gifts to Harvard College of the HoUises, 
great merchants of London, and Baptists, I rejoice in 
the traditions that link us to that oldest and most cele- 
brated of all our institutions of learning. It is with ex- 
treme pleasure, therefore, that I look to-day upon this 
beautiful memorial that bears the name of Henry Dunster. 

Professor Whittemore, it is with no formal acknowl- 
edgment, then, that, on behalf of this church, I accept 
from you and your family this tablet dedicated to the 
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memory of that illustrious man back to whom your lineage 
runs. With sincere appreciation, and with grateful recog- 
nition of the meaning of the gift, I make this response; 
and pray Almighty God that this noble memorial may 
prove to us and to our children an unfailing inspiration 
to love the truth, to seek the truth, and to follow the 
truth, let it lead us where it may. 



fimtJBter'B 9piuition to ErvHf 



DAVID G. LYON, D.D. 

HolliB Professor of Divinity, Harvard University 



Any one might well be proud of descent from such an 
ancestor as Henry Dunster, or of connection with an 
institution which he served with such devoted and dis- 
tinguished ability. We do well to honor his memory to- 
day, for he was as really a hero as if he had fallen in battle, 
and hardly less a martyr than if he had been burned at the 
stake. To speak one's convictions at the risk of offending 
authority and alienating friends is heroic. To follow the 
lead of conscience, with the certainty of sacrificing position 
and prospect*!, — this is martyrdom. My joy in Henry 
Dunster is that in him we have a true man, a moral hero. 

It is a debatable question whether one must always 
speak all the truth he knows. And one who enjoys an 
honored and useful position in society might well hold 
many of his views in private, if he knew that their pub- 
lication would ruin his career. We know, too, that it 
may often be unwise to obtrude our views on others, even 
though we hold their views to be untrue. But when it is a 
question of vital concern, or, rather, when one who holds 
the unpopular view knows that his silence means be- 
trayal of the truth, speak out he must, and accept the mar- 
tyr's crown. And it is just as true in science as in religion, 
that the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church. 
Consecrated adventurers discover and proclaim the truth. 
Often the heretics of their day, they become the saints of 
after generations. 

16 
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Of his contemporaries who deposed him from his high 
oflSce, let us think and speak no ill. They, too, were de- 
voted men, who acted for the best interest, as they con- 
ceived it, of the college and the community. The baptism 
of infants was an ancient usage which they considered 
essential to the very life of the Church. They were the 
chosen guardians of the interests of religion, and must 
have been horrified at the thought of what the new heresy 
might lead to, if unchecked. Henry Dunster spoke his 
unfettered thought, and bore the consequences which 
have so often come to the pioneers of truth, whether 
scientific or religious. For the dominant party to identify 
its view of truth with the truth itself is not confined to 
Puritan New England, but is a common experience in aU 
climes and all ages. 

Henry Dunster's act is to be admired because it manifests 
such a beautiful devotion to truth. Not to absolute truth, 
but to truth as he saw it. You can ask no more of any 
man. We cannot all see alike, nor can we see all the 
truth. For truth is not a small circle to be measured at a 
glance, but a great sphere, of which only a minute portion 
can be seen at one time. Our chief concern is to be 
true to the truth which we can see. We rejoice to-day 
that such a splendid exhibition of this spirit was made by 
the first of the illustrious men who have sat in the presi- 
dential chair of Harvard College. It is well that such a 
high standard was set in the infancy of that institution. 
How ably the tradition is maintained all know who read 
or hear the thoughtful addresses of President Dunster's 
latest successor. Whether his subject be the elective 
system in education, ministerial training, labor unions, 
vivisection, taxation of college property, democracy, the 
happy life, the government of cities, public parks, art, 
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music, the attractions of the preacher's calling, — the quality 
which is never lacking is the speaker's purpose to utter 
truth. Often the truth which he utters is unwelcome, 
but it is never unwholesome. One need not accept it all. 
One cannot fail to see that the spirit is akin to that of 
Dunster. 

And Dunster's devotion to truth has borne its fruit. 
The vastly improved condition of the times in which we 
live is due in no small part to him and such as he was. 
While the great body of Christendom still hold the practice 
which he regarded as harmful, they now look with com- 
placency on those who hold the view for which he 
suflFered. We are no longer heretics because we do not 
practice infant baptism. 

Is there not here a lesson for us all? Baptists honor 
Dunster because at great cost he upheld a doctrine which 
they regard as vital, the doctrine of adult baptism, or 
rather of conscious choice on the part of the subject. 
Were those who judged him now here, they, too, perhaps, 
would honor his position, and help him in his work. The 
world has changed, is changing, and will change yet more. 
What is the lesson? One of open-mindedness. One of 
respect for the honest soul who sees truth not as we do. 
Some of the heresies of this century will be the orthodoxy 
of the next. The one sure thing is that truth is mighty 
and will prevail. " The eternal years of God are her's." 
If ever discouraged or disposed to persecute, think of the 
gain since Dunster's day. Is the exhortation unneces- 
sary? There are other modes of persecution besides the 
stake or dismissal from oflSce. 

Whether Henry Dunster would have joined a Baptist 
church, had there been one conveniently near, I know 
not. I have my doubts. He may have preferred to stay 
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where he was, in the hope of oflfering thus a more 
eflFective protest. This is a common attitude to-day. But 
whether this hero may be justly claimed as a Baptist or 
not, there can be no doubt about another great benefactor 
of Harvard, Thomas Hollis, who, in 1721, established 
the professorship which it has been my honor to hold now 
for a quarter of a century. This was the first professor- 
ship founded in America, founded by a Baptist, and at a 
time when Baptist views were still under the ban in New 
England. The only condition attached to the gift was 
that in choosing the Hollis professors, " none be rejused on 
account of his belief and practice of adult baptism, if he be 
sober and reUgiously inclined." Here is truly a breadth 
of view altogether admirable. Like Dunster, Hollis be- 
lieved in truth and in its power to win. His act in endow- 
ing a professorship of divinity and one of mathematics 
and natural history, in environment at the time inhos- 
pitable, was a pledging of the denomination to the cause 
of learning. In this great work we cannot lay claim to 
excess of zeal, but we may be justly proud of the great 
example set by Thomas Hollis, the Baptist merchant, of 
London. And what fruitage that example is bearing in 
our own day! Our academies, colleges, universities, and 
schools of theology, how they have grown, in numbers, 
in strength, and in prestige! We are proud, but we will 
not boast. 

And another thing we will not do. We will not insist 
that all our youth must be educated in our own schools. 
As our schools are open for all, so our youth must be 
free to choose where they will study. Though good 
and improving, we know that our schools are not all the 
best. What matters it if in some schools things are 
taught which diverge even widely from our views ! We 
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cannot have uniformity of training or of result, nor is it 
desirable that we should. And this doctrine holds even 
of theological education. It is better that a young man 
should study where there is variety than where there is 
uniformity of belief, better to associate with fellow-students 
who, in many points, do not think as he does. In all 
study there is but one essential, open-minded devotion 
to the truth. That is the lesson of Thomas Hollis's 
great benefaction. That is the lesson of Henry Dunster's 
great renunciation. That is the lesson which deserves 
to be remembered forever in connection with this memo- 
rial tablet. 



Smtfitrr mtln tift Safitifitfi 



THE REV. NATHAN E. WOOD, D.D. 
President of The Newton Theological Institution 



Some years ago, in my researches in preparation for 
writing the History of this Church (First Baptist), 
I came unexpectedly upon a mysterious figure flitting 
dimly across the region of the beginnings of Baptists in 
Boston. Again and again I saw it, and while it did not 
at first appear clearly who it was and its relations to Bap- 
tists were not absolutely distinct, nevertheless it was un- 
mistakable that there was a very close relation. The 
wisdom with which the founders of this church acted 
during a time of stress, when they were under discipline 
by the churches of the Standing Order, with which they 
were connected, their steady patience under hateful treat- 
ment, their humility under ecclesiastical ostracism, and 
their quiet persistence, following what they believed to 
be the truth, commanded my admiration. But it was a 
considerable time before I discovered that they were hav- 
ing the advice, encouragement, and example of one of the 
wisest of men, a patient, courageous, far-seeing scholar, 
and one of the foremost leaders in that notable group of 
men which laid the foundations of the Colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. That man was Henry Dunster, the 
first president of Harvard College. He was born in 
Lancashire, England, about 1609, eleven years before the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. He sprang from Puritan 
stock and the inheritance of independent thinking and 
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acting ran in his blood. He was graduated from Magda- 
len College, Cambridge, and during his university life 
must have known Thomas Goodwin, the greatest of 
English Puritan divines, and also that great Puritan and 
sometime Baptist, John Milton, who was at this time a 
student of Christ College. 

Mr. Dunster came early to the New World, reaching it 
in 1640, and settUng in Boston only ten years after its 
founding. It was then a community of about one hundred 
houses. He lived on his own estate at the northeast 
comer of Washington and Court streets. He had not been 
long in the colony when his gifts, abihties, and learning 
marked him out as the natural leader of the new Harvard 
College. His fine and unusual scholarship, his urbanity, 
his Christian spirit, his irenic temper, his aptness to teach, 
and his executive gifts made him specially fitted to lay the 
foundations of the new college and to rear its superstruc- 
tiu«. He removed to Cambridge, and during a period of 
fourteen years, it is not too much to say that he was the 
college. He won the admiration, aflfection, and confidence 
of the whole colony. How thoroughly he introduced 
the scholarly traditions of old England into New England 
may be inferred from the custom which he established in 
the college. Twice a day the students were assembled at 
prayers in the hall, and were expected to read the Old 
Testament Scriptures in Hebrew and translate them into 
Greek in the morning, and in the evening to read the 
EngUsh Scriptures of the New Testament and translate 
them into Greek. It is doubtful if there are many students 
in Harvard College of to-day who would greatly shine in this 
sort of exercise. Latin was the only language allowed 
to be spoken on the college grounds. Mr. Dunster had 
evidently taken orders in the established church in Eng- 
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land, after his graduation from the university, but had 
witnessed so much corruption that he finally became a 
dissenter and sought refuge in New England. Natu- 
rally, he looked for freedom, inasmuch as the men who 
had preceded him had fled from the old home in order to 
escape ecclesiastical tyranny and to enjoy Uberty of con- 
science and of worship. When he arrived he found that 
Roger Williams had become an illustrious example of how 
much, or how little, liberty would be permitted by the 
leaders of the Massachusetts Colony. 

WilUams had fled from Salem to Providence and was 
there putting in practice the principles of liberty in church 
and state. He had founded, in the year before Dunster 
landed, the Firsf Baptist Church in America, and the re- 
ports concerning it were spread abroad in Boston. There 
were all through the colonies men who held Baptist views. 
John Clarke landed in Boston in 1637. He was a physi- 
cian, an educated and eminent man, and an intense lover 
of liberty. He practised his profession awhile, but finally 
became weary of the intolerant spirit about him and re- 
moved to New Hampshire and a little later to Newport, 
R. I., where he established a Baptist Church some time 
between 1639 and 1644. Hanserd Knollys had come in 
1638 and had established a dissenting congregation of 
Baptist views in Piscataqua, afterward Dover, N. H. 
There was a considerable group who held Baptist views 
about Salem, and who were a trouble to the authorities 
as early as 1638. Doubtless they got initiative from the 
pastorate of Roger Williams in that town. In 1651 oc- 
ciured the memorable episode, which became epoch- 
making, of the public whipping of Obadiah Holmes. 
John Clarke, Obadiah Holmes, and John Crandall, mem- 
bers of the Baptist Church in Newport, were visiting by 
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invitation an aged and blind Baptist brother, William 
Witter, of Lynn, in order to comfort him in the Scriptures 
and to observe the Lord's Supper with him at his house. 
By reason of his age and infirmity he was unable to jour- 
ney so far as Newport. They went quietly and held a 
meeting at the house of Mr. Witter, on the Sabbath Day. 
A few friends and neighbors came in to meet the strangers 
and to join in the simple service of prayer and exposition 
of the Scriptures. The three men from Rhode Island 
were immediately arrested by the Boston authorities for 
preaching in a private house without license, and were 
taken to Boston and put in the prison on Prison Lane, 
now Court Street. Clarke and Crandall were finally 
released upon the payment of a fine by their friends. 
Holmes refused either to pay the fine or to let his friends do 
it for him, and was publicly whipped at the whipping 
post at the east end of the Old State House, at the head 
of State Street. The whipping was so savage that the 
blood ran down his back. 

Thus it happened, in spite of all the precautions of the 
religious leaders and civil magistrates, that the widest 
public attention was called to the Baptist doctrines and 
the courage of the Baptist preacher. Thereafter, dissent 
became constant on all sides. Instead of crushing out 
dissent they had succeeded only in scattering it far and 
wide. John Clarke ofiFered publicly to debate the points 
at issue with the ministers of the Standing Order. He 
begged most earnestly that he might have this oppor- 
tunity to be led into the way of truth, if he were in the way 
of error. But the ministers, after due reflection and con- 
sultation, discreetly declined. Clarke was a man of edu- 
cation and ability and abundantly able to expound Bap- 
tist views from the Scriptures. In education and talent 
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he stood on an equality with them. The whipping of 
Hohnes and the imprisonment of a man like Clarke for 
expounding the Gospel in a private house undoubtedly 
attracted wide attention in the colony and aroused not a 
little deep feeling. Englishmen have been always essen- 
tially lovers of liberty, and the deepest English instincts 
had been outraged. It is significant that in the following 
year, 1652, Henry Dunster publicly expressed his views in 
favor of believers' baptism and placed himself openly on 
the side of Baptist views. He declared, "All instituted 
Gospel worship hath some expresse word of Scripture. 
But Pedobaptisme hath none." 

In the following year a child was bom to him, and when 
he refused to bring it for baptism, the issue between him 
and the ministers of the Standing Order was squarely 
joined. It was in this year that his sister Elizabeth was 
married to Benanuel Bowers, who has the distinction of 
being more frequently fined by the colonial authorities 
for his Baptist views than any other man in the colony. 
He was absolutely intractable and uncoercible. In Feb- 
ruary, 1654, President Dunster held a pubUc disputation 
with nine of the leading ministers on the thesis, " Soli 
msihiliter fideles sunt baptizandi " (Believers visibly only 
are to be baptized). All the arguments brought against 
him were fruitless toward changing his opinions. It was 
about this time that Dunster first appears as the con- 
fidential friend and adviser of Thomas Goold who, in 
1655, began that long career of dissent from the teach- 
ings of the Charlestown church, which finally led, in 1665, 
to the founding of the First Baptist Church in Boston. 
It is reasonably certain that Goold was led to cherish 
Baptist views through the teaching and attitude of Presi- 
dent Dunster. It is known that they were friends, for we 
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find Dunster at Goold's house at a close meeting of special 
intimates, who were invited to help him give thanks for 
some special deliverance which had come to him. It 
was while they were there in Groold's house that the mes- 
senger of the Charlestown church presented its ultimatum 
of discipline to Groold, and Dunster at once became the 
wise adviser of what was best to be done. He seems from 
this time on to be the constant counsellor of the little group 
of Baptists and to have met with them from time to time 
as a strong sympathizer with their views and hopes. 

The governors of Harvard College were overwhelmed 
with amazement and sorrow that so great, learned, be- 
loved, and conspicuous a leader as the president of the col- 
lege " should have fallen into the briars of anti-Pedo- 
baptisme." All eflForts to wm him back were m vain. AU 
efforts to persuade him to be silent, as the condition of 
holding his office, were equally in vain. The next and 
final recourse was to the civil authorities and to the authori- 
ties of the college. His resignation was demanded. He 
was directed to leave the president's house at the begin- 
ning of a severe New England winter. It was a house 
which he had himself built with his own money and some 
funds solicited from personal friends. He was allowed, 
upon a most pathetic appeal on behalf of his family, who 
were in ill health, to remain a few months longer in the 
house, but finally was compelled to take refuge in Scituate, 
which was within the boundaries of Plymouth Colony and 
where there was true religious tolerance. Here he ga;thered 
about him a company of like-minded souls, to whom he 
ministered as pastor for the short time which remained 
before his death in 1659, at the early age of fifty years. 
Strangely, the man who was elected to succeed President 
Dunster in the presidency was Charles Chauncy, who 
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was minister in this same town of Scituate, and who him- 
self had avowed disbelief in infant sprinkling. The con- 
dition upon which he was willing to accept the presidency 
was that he should keep his views to himself and in no way 
advocate them. This was the price which he paid for the 
honor of being president of Harvard College. Dunster 
lost his place, but did not sell his honor or his freedom. 
Hubbard, the historian, says that he might have con- 
tinued in his oflSce " if he had been endowed with that 
wisdom which many others have wanted besides himself, 
to have kept his singular opinion to himself, when there 
was little occasion of venting thereof." Dunster certainly 
did not possess that kind of wisdom. There is no doubt in 
my own mind that had he lived he would have become the 
first pastor and founder of this church. He died just 
six years before it was organized. His Baptist views, his 
close friendship with Goold and those associated with 
him, his appearance among them as the wise, influential 
and confidential adviser, his undaunted courage in meeting 
difficulties, his manifold qualifications for leadership at 
such a desperate time, — all marked him as the natural 
leader of this group of Baptists, which ultimately formed 
this First Baptist Church in 1665. The time for formal 
church organization did not seem to be fully ripe during 
Dunster's lifetime. Just why they waited is not now 
known. Possibly they hoped for the incoming of toler- 
ance and so waited patiently for it, while there seemed 
any hope. It is certain that fear of the authorities or of 
the consequences was not the ground of the delay, for the 
whole subsequent history shows what they were willing 
to endure. It is impossible not to speculate upon what 
would have been the diflference, if Henry Dunster had 
lived to become the first minister of this church, instead 
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of Thomas Goold. The former was the man of scholar- 
ship, refinement, culture, and pulpit power; the latter 
was a sober, serious-minded layman, a wagon-maker by 
trade, and outside of the caste of highly educated men in 
New England. The former was known to all men in the 
colony; the latter was comparatively unknown until the 
persecutions, fines, imprisonments, banishments, and 
social ostracisms which he suffered gave him name and 
fame in Boston. 

K Henry Dunster had become the founder and first 
minister of this church, undoubtedly many more men of 
learning, influence, and position in Boston might have 
been won to the Baptist views at the beginning. The 
long struggle to raise up an educated ministry through 
which we passed might have been avoided. Dunster 
would have attracted to himself men of like discipline and 
culture. It is not mere dreaming to suppose that he 
might have gathered about him young men eager for such 
training as he could so well give them and so have given 
Baptists at the very opening of their history an educated 
ministry. True it was that Elisha Callender and Jere- 
miah Condy, early pastors of the church, were Har- 
vard graduates, and that Samuel Stillman, D.D., its 
minister from 1764 to 1807, was among the foremost 
intellectual leaders in Massachusetts; yet no school for 
the training of Baptist preachers was established until 
Francis Wayland, ^^venerdbile rvomen^^ became its min- 
ister. He was among the most active movers in founding 
The Newton Theological Institution in 1825. 

It is perhaps useless to speculate on what might have 
been, but knowing so well as we do, the conditions ecclesi- 
astical which existed in 1655, the views and character of 
Henry Dunster, his intimate relation to other believers 
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who were Baptists, although not yet gathered into an 
organization, we cannot help feeling that it was a strange 
and inexplicable providence which brought him to his 
grave in 1659, while he was yet in the prime of his man- 
hood and powers. It is most fitting that he should have 
a memorial place within the walls of this fair tabernacle. 
His life and teaching were cast in among the early and 
formative causes which brought this church into being. 
Probably no one man was so influential in his time in 
gathering into coherency the scattered Baptists of the 
colony and in giving them the impulse which finally 
issued in the organization of this church. All honor to 
Henry Dunster, the man of conscience, of moral consist- 
ency, of courage to sufiFer for what he deemed to be right, 
of high Christian character, of irenic temper, of broad 
Baptist catholicity, of the finest Christian culture and 
temper, and well fitted to be an admirable example of 
what Baptists should be in all times. 
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* Editorial Note. The Parish Church register of Bury, 
Lancashire, England, records the christening, November 26, 
1609, of Henry, son of Henry Dunster. As a istudent of Magda- 
len College, Cambridge, he appears to have taken his degree 
of BA. in 1630, and that of M.A. in 1634. Afterwards he 
taught school, and was ** Mr. Dunster, that studious and pain- 
ful minister." 

He emigrated from England in 1640, and after a very short 
residence in Boston, where the Ames building is, was called to 
be head of the infant college which he continued to serve for 
fourteen years. He was instrumental, by contribution and 
collection of means, in the erection of the first President's 
house, which after two generations seems to have given way 
to Massachusetts Hall, 1720, now the oldest of the college 
buildings. The path from its site to that of the first meet- 
ing house has long been known as Dunster Street. 

After retiring from the presidency for conscience' sake, he 
dwelt and preached for some Bve years longer at Scituate, 
where he died February 27, 1659, directing that he be buried 
at Cambridge. 

Among lands that were owned by President Dunster was a 
portion in Menotomy Field. Elizabeth Dunster, a grand- 
daughter, became the wife of Philip DeCarteret, who made 
a homestead on the banks of the Mystic River in this vicinity. 
Their daughter, Abigail, became the wife of William Whitte- 
more, a graduate of Harvard College, in the class of 1755, 
whose father, Captain Samuel Whittemore, lived not far away, 
across the fields. The descent from President Dunster of the 
donors of the tablet, three surviving sons of the late George 
W. Whittemore, of Cambridge, is through this William who 
was their great-grandfather. 
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